religion to oblige others. He professes a religion because he
cannot do otherwise. A faithful husband loves his wife as he
would love no other woman. Even her faithlessness would not
wean him from his faith. The bond is more than blood-rela-
tionship. So is the religious bond if it is worth anything. It is a
matter of the heart. An untouchable who lives his Hinduism
in the face of persecution at the hands of those Hindus who arro-
gate to themselves a superior status is a better Hindu than the
self-styled superior Hindu who, by the very act of claiming
superiority, denies his Hinduism. Therefore, those who threaten
to renounce Hinduism are, in my opinion, betraying their faith.
But the satyagrahi's course is plain. He must stand unmoved
in the midst of all these cross-currents. He may not be impatient
with blind orthodoxy, nor be irritated over the unbelief of the
suppressed people. He must know that his suffering will melt the
stoniest heart of the stoniest fanatic and that it will also be a
wall of protection for the wavering Panchama brother who has been
held under suppression for ages. He must know that relief will
come when there is the least hope for it. For such is the way of
that cruelly-kind Deity who insists upon testing His devotees
through a fiery furnace and delights in humbling him to the dust.
In his hour of distress let the satyagrahi recall to his mind the
prayer of the fabled godly Elephant King who was saved only
when he thought he was at his last gasp*

ANGLO-INDIANS

I observe that some writers have laughed at the suggestion
made by me to Mr. Moreno that Anglo-Indians like every other
Indian should spin and wear khaddar. It is easy enough to laugh
at the suggestion, but I have confidence in my remedy and I
know that the ridicule will very soon give place to warm appro-
val. As I entertain no ill will against Anglo-Indians and as my
conception of swaraj provides for them just as much as any other
born in India, or who have adopted India as their home, I know
that Anglo-Indians .will not misunderstand me in the end, even if
some may do so for the time being. Not making any distinction
between Indians and Indians, I have the good fortune to meet
many poor-class Anglo-Indians. To live at all comfortably they
must make common cause with the other poor Indians. They
must share their sorrows and, so far as may be, live their lives.
Surely, khaddar can be common to all, and why should they not
spin side by side with the others? There is no shame in adopt-
ing that one visible universal bond of sympathy between the